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Annual Review of Rural Life 


In this, the seventh annual review of rural life, the 
Department sclects for interpretation significant events, 
trends and movements of the last twelve months. 


THE CLOsE oF A DECADE 


The year 1930 brings to a close a decade of unfavor- 
able conditions in agriculture and rural life. The year 
was unfavorable for urban groups also, and in the pub- 
lic mind the financial depression in urban industry and 
the widespread unemployment overshadow the suffering 
and distress which have obtained in rural districts for a 
long time. Children die of undernourishment in farm 
homes br. the metropolitan press does not note their 
passing, as it does that of a child of the unemployed. The 
exodus from country to city has been one of the chief 
factors aggravating the present unemployment crisis, but, 
s0 far as we know, not one of the nation’s industrial or 
political leaders has recommended the stabilization of 
agriculture as a device for improving urban employment 
conditions. Only the famous Irish poet, George Russell, 
appears to have received publicity for this recommenda- 
tion, and that probably because of his literary reputation. 
Although well known organs of opinion have reported 
tural conditions for a decade, there is still the greatest 
confsion in discussion of the subject. Contradictory 
statements appear in the great journals and newspapers. 
Agriculture has very few national interpreters who are 
both interesting and well-informed. The leaders of 
organized labor and of organized agriculture are still far 
apart, apparently not willing to take the time for mutual 
understanding and cooperation and less aware of com- 
mon interests than of the conflicts between the two 
groups. The leaders of urban industry, in spite of a 
tascent interest, have apparently not been willing to work 
or agricultural improvement to the extent that even an 
tnlightened self-interest would dictate. 


A Major CATASTROPHE 


The year 1930 saw the most serious drought in a gene- 
tation. The drought has resulted in poverty and in- 
teased indebtedness for many farmers in the areas 
affected. It has also caused setbacks for those interested 
Mi social improvement because the incomes of large num- 

of people have been seriously impaired. Although 
is plenty of wheat which may be shipped into areas 
of feed for animals and although freight rates for 
shipments have been reduced, these things are small 
‘amfort to the man who must borrow money from the 


federal government’s emergency fund—just appropri- 
ated—or from the local banks. 

Although the harvest has been only a moderate one, 
the Federal Farm Board and others are struggling with 
surpluses. The volume of farm production for 1930 is 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agriculture to be five 


per cent less than the average for the previous 10 years. 9 


Meanwhile the total population, and consequently the 
number of consumers of agricultural products, has been 
increasing. Figured on a per capita basis, the volume of 
agricultural production for 1930 is 13 per cent less than 
the average for the previous 10 years. Yet prices for 
farm products are about 25 per cent lower than they were 
a year ago. The total value of agricultural production 
was estimated at $6,274,824,000 for 1930, lower than in 
any year in the decade since 1921. Farm prices are now 
generally at the levels prevailing in 1915, and the cycles 
of prices since that time tell a story of alternating com- 
fort and suffering. Bad weather and the world-wide 
financial depression have combined to make the year 1930 
an especially bad one for the farmer. 


THE Farm Boarp’s Report 


The Federal Farm Board appears to be getting much 
more public attention than other federal agencies which 
assist agriculture, probably because it is new and closely 
related to the markets. The methods and powers of the 
Farm Board were stated in INFORMATION SERVICE of 
July 6, 1929, March 29, 1930, and September 6, 1930, and 
cannot be repeated here. Attention is called to the Board’s 
Bulletin No. 3, issued December, 1930, giving a detailed 
report of operations up to December 1, 1930. It is stated 
that marketing loans have been made to cooperatives ag- 
gregating over a million members, about one-sixth of the 
total number of farmers in the country. “Seven national 
agencies have been established by cooperatives with the 
assistance of the Federal Farm Board. Six of these are 
sales agencies. Five already are operating, marketing 
grain, cotton, livestock, wool and mohair, and pecans.” 
Congress has already appropriated $250,000,000, from a 
$500,000,000 revolving fund for loans to cooperative 
agencies authorized by the act of 1929 which established 
the Farm Board, and another appropriation of $150,000,- 
000 has just been voted by Congress. 


PoPpuLATION TRENDS 


Some time after 1910 the farm population of the nation 
decreased for the first time in our history. Since that 
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time it has continued to decline, according to the censuses 
of 1920 and 1925 and reliable annual estimates by the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The latest esti- 
mate of the total farm population, for January, 1930, was 
27,222,000, and showed a decrease of about a quarter of 
a million from the previous year. 

The 1930 census has, of course, not yet been tabulated, 
but one release has been made of the total rural (includ- 
ing residents on farms and those living in hamlets and 
villages having up to 2,500 persons) and the total urban 
populations. These data indicate that both the rural and 
the urban groups increased during the decade but that 
the urban growth was much more rapid. In numbers and 
percentages, the status of urban and rural groups in 1930 
was as follows: 

Total Per Cent 


68,955,521 56.2 
53,819,525 43.8 


Total Per Cent 


54,304,603 51.4 
51,406,017 48.6 


Mass PropuctTion IN AGRICULTURE 


Large-scale farming seems to advance slowly, and one 
hears it said frequently that the widespread application 
of it is inevitable or that it will bring about agricultural 
improvement. It is alleged in favor of large-scale farm- 
ing that it permits the employment of expert manage- 
ment, takes advantage of the specialization of labor and 
makes for lower costs per unit in purchasing and market- 
ing. On the other hand, experience indicates that the 
techniques of mass production in manufacturing cannot 
all be carried over into agriculture. Seasonal influences 
are very great and machinery is thus apt to be idle for 
long periods; workers cannot be concentrated as in manu- 
facturing ; distance is a handicap to efficiency ; the “motor 
conveyor” which has been such an important factor in 
the development of mass production cannot be used in 
agriculture, except in certain grading and similar proc- 
esses. Thorough studies by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce indicate that large-scale farms are no more 
profitable than the family-sized units. The mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture goes rapidly on, of course, through the 
use of machinery which is adapted to the family-sized 
farm. 


MEDICAL AND SocrAL, NEEDS 


Significant data gathered by The Farmer’s Wife on the 
rural medical situation have been summarized by Carroll 
P. Streeter, of the staff of the journal. Eight hundred 
sixty farm women in all states answered a questionnaire 
prepared with the help of the National Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care. The summary follows: 

“1. A large proportion of farm families are going 
without the medical care they need because they can not 
pay for it and are unwilling to accept charity. Many 
others, who do manage to pay their medical bills, are left 
financially crippled. The chief trouble lies in the dis- 
parity between cost of medical care and farm income— 
between ‘$16 doctor calls and eighty-cent wheat,’ as a 
Nebraska woman said. 

“2. It takes most farm families too long to get a doc- 
tor, particularly in winter. For the average family the 
time in winter is an hour, while for 15 per cent of the 
families it is three hours or more. The average family 
is an hour and a half from the hospital in winter but 14.5 
per cent of these families are three hours or more away. 


Weather, condition of the roads and possibility of locat. 
ing an over-worked country doctor are all important fae. 
tors in the time element. 

“3. With doctors leaving the smaller villages and towng 
farm families must depend more and more on city do. 
tors, many of whom will not make country calls, especially 
at night, over bad roads or if prompt pay is doubtful.” 

There is no more serious situation than the lack of 


_ physicians which prevails in many areas. Medical service 


[2] 


has suffered a breakdown in many communities. The 
traditional country doctor has either passed or is passing, 
A former president of the American Medical Association 
states that if the present trend continues, there will bea 
complete breakdown of rural medical service within a 
score of years. The average age of country doctors, who 
have figured so largely in our rural history, is very high, 
They will soon cease to function and young men are not 
being found to take their places. Modern transportation 
makes it possible in many cases for a doctor to live in 
the larger towns and the smaller cities and still serve the 
farming population. But there is much testimony from 
farm women living near small and middle-sized cities who 
allege that “you cannot get city doctors to make night 
calls in the country,” and there are other indications that 
the professional ideals and practices of modern physicians 
in cities are much less conducive to humanitarian servic 
than those of the general practitioner who used to serve 
village and farm people. President Butler of Columbia 
has said that the medical colleges are tending to turn out 
a “country club type.” Part of the difficulty is accounted 
for by the trend toward specialization. Rural peopl 
need good general practitioners who will take an interes 
in their problems. It is known that physicians living in 
towns and cities can build up large country practices and 
maintain adequate incomes. As in other professions, the 
situation can be greatly improved if physicians have ade 
quate training and motivation. The National Grange has 
recently addressed an appeal to the medical profession to 
reorganize itself so as to meet rural needs. Here anf 
there beginnings are being made, such as the attempt of 
the Albany, N. Y., Medical College to give special courses 
for men who will go into practice in the country. 

The Commonwealth Fund has announced grants towatl 
the cost of erection of six hospitals especially designel 
for service to the rural population. These have beet 
located in various parts of the country for purposes of 
demonstration. It has made possible special rural healt 
programs in cooperation with the health departments o! 
the states of Tennessee and Massachusetts. It has als) 
published reports on rural health demonstrations whic 
it has assisted. These may be secured from the Cott 
monwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., New York City, $1.) 
per volume. 

Of special interest is the fact that the Children’s Fut! 
of Michigan, established by Senator James Couzens a 
Detroit with a gift of $10,000,000, has arranged to assit 
certain counties in Michigan that are endeavoring #? 
establish public health units; in other counties it is assis 
ing in. improving health facilities for children. 

There have been special demands for relief because dl 
the drought, and the American Red Cross has probably 
borne the brunt of the burden. For some time a cons 
erable proportion of the disasters to which the Red (ros 
has given attention have been rural. Bread lines 
farmers may seem an impossibility, yet there are repo 
of several in towns during the past year. Be 

Slowly leaders of rural populations recognize 
social needs and adopt systematic methods of me 
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“them. The techniques and resources developed in cities 


> being accepted by them. But the urban methods in social 
& ’.work are not being taken over without major adaptations. 


THe Wuite House CONFERENCE 

. 

k of The White House Conference on Child Health and 
srvice Protection, held in November, assembled much informa- 
The tion in regard to the status of rural children. Most of 


this was already known to specialists but had never been 
assembled and digested. Some altogether new data were 

sented. A valuable informational report on child labor 
in agriculture will be summarized in a later issue of this 
Service. The Conference was largely one of fact-find- 


‘igh ing; it was not a voting body. The findings were mainly 
e not @ ofa general nature. Among the reports of fact were the 
tation following statements : 

ive in “Not more than a dozen [rural] counties have what 
ve the @ Would be considered as a possibly decent type of health 


machinery such as exists in every large city.” 

There are “wide areas—largely rural sections—which 
area veritable No Man’s Land—areas where handicapped 
ery in desperate need of help, grow up and die with- 
out aid.” 

“Agriculture in several respects presents the most seri- 
ous of all child labor problems.” 


ombja Professor Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers College, Co- 
rn out @ /umbia University, furnishes the following interesting 
ounted @ ilterpretation of one Conference report: “One of the 
peopl (Gw findings at variance with common knowledge or gen- 
tert opinion was that of the Committee on the Family and 
ring in rent Education, which on the basis of an investigation 
os al 8,000 children, rural and urban, discovered poorer ad- 
ns, the stment as to family relations in the case of the rural 
my Id than of the urban child. ... The data of this study 
ge tas e reported as inconclusive, but apparently the evidence 
ack sufficient at least to shake the general attitude of reli- 
re ane aceon farm family life as so outstandingly advantageous 
mot off 8 to compensate or more than compensate the rural child 
cours for society’s neglect to provide him with other institu- 
tions of adequate quality. . . . The investigation serves to 
sill bring out for critical consideration the question of the 
esignel value of the farm family as an educational institution.” 
my Among the general recommendations” of the Confer- 
oses off “ce Was the following: “The rural child should have as 
| health satisfactory schooling, health protection, and welfare 
aki facilities as the city child.” 
nas also 
; which Tue Rurat Cuurcu 
e su The Protestant rural church was poorly prepared to 
pe with the decline in farm population, the economic 
‘5 Fund depression of the past decade, and the intellectual cur- 
belie tents which have been flowing out from the cities. The 
oe result has been that the church of the open country has 


i most instances lost in constituency ; that church life is 
increasingly concentrated in the villages; that the pros- 
pects of most churches in villages are far from bright; 
and that much confusion as to objectives and program is 
mevidence. Leadership is inadequate, and Protestantism 
No economic program which might change the status 
of the rural church. Granting that the rural church situ- 
tion is no more unfavorable than that of many small 
ta churches, nevertheless rural church leaders contend 
there is great need for a more systematic and con- 
certed approach to this, one of the major problems of 
testantism today. 
In October was held the first national conference on 


dare being offered to rural leaders and to some extent are © 
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rural religious education under the auspices of the Inter- 
seminary Commission for the Training of the Rural 
Ministry, which was reported in this SERVICE in the issue 
of November 29. 

The Home Missions Congress which met in Washing- 
ton early in December had a section on town and coun- 
try, which made a number of recommendations. It was 
stated that rural pastors should become familiar with the 
services of the state agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations; that denominational and interdenominational re- 
ligious education materials should be better adapted to the 
small rural church; that the “larger parish plan” should 
be more widely used to reorganize church work, etc. 

_ Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, for some years director of the 
Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, has been appointed Bishop of the Diocese of 
Great Falls, Montana. The work of the Bureau is to 
be continued and Bishop O’Hara expects to continue his 
interest in rural affairs. The annual Catholic Rural Life 
Conference held a successful session in 1930. Many 
Catholic officials work on the theory that good church- 
manship calls for the establishment of strong rural 
parishes. 

EpDuCATION 


Perhaps the chief event of the year is the action of the 
National Society for the Study of Education in devoting 
its Yearbook—to be released in February—to a compre- 
hensive discussion of rural education. This volume will 
contain full statements of the philosophy of rural educa- 
tion together with the most complete statistics. 

There has been a slight gain in the number of super- 
visors of rural schools employed by states and counties. 
Due to the fact that large numbers of teachers of rural 
schools are poorly trained, the supervisor is relied upon 
to improve instruction while the teacher is on the job. 
Trained school supervisors are able to do many other 
things for rural school and community improvement. 

The department of rural education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has completed an interesting 
study of the use of the radio in rural schools, which has 
not yet been published. About one hundred teachers co- 
operated. Apparently the radio is furnishing resources 
of unique value to the isolated school. 

The Attorney General of the United States rendered 
to the Secretary of the Interior an opinion that military 
tactics, according to the intent and wording of the Mor- 
rill Law of 1859, may be an optional course in land-grant 
colleges. These colleges receive grants from the federal 
government through the Department of Interior and the 
issue has been raised whether a college meets the terms 
of the Land Grant College Act by offering military tactics 
but without requiring all male students to take the work. 
In 1923, the legislature of Wisconsin put the military 
training at the state university on an elective basis. Secre- 
taries of the Interior have ruled that the University may 
still receive the federal grants made under the terms of 
the Morrill Act, and their rulings are now confirmed by 
the opinion of the Attorney General. Controversies over 
compulsory military training in agricultural colleges have 
been waged for a long time. It appears, however, that 
Wisconsin is the only land-grant institution in which 
military training is on an optional basis. 

The agricultural extension services maintained in all 
the states by federal, state and county appropriations con- 
tinue to improve and their work in rural social better- 
ment is being expanded, as well as that in production and 
marketing, which is better known. Interesting develop- 
ments are taking place among groups of farm women, 
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whose expanding interests now include all sorts of com- 
munity affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


This is still a farming world. Considerably over half— 
perhaps two-thirds—of the population draws its living 
from agriculture. Yet rural peoples are out of touch 
with one another and largely unaware of the extent of 
their interdependence. Beginnings have been made in 
fostering international acquaintance among farm women 
by the holding of an international congress in Europe. 
The second annual session of this congress was held in 
Vienna in May. The International Country Life Com- 
mission also met in Belgium in August. 

In October was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, which has headquarters in Rome. The Inter- 
national Institute grew out of the vision and labors of 
David Lubin, a Jew born in Poland who became a well- 
known business man in the western part of the United 
States. In a resolution passed in honor of David Lubin, 
the members of the American Country Life Association 
in session at Madison, Wis., in October said: “It was 
David Lubin, an American citizen, who first brought to 
the attention of the world the world-wide importance of 
rural affairs. He was literally a prophet of a great prin- 
ciple. He was more than a prophet, for it was due entirely 
to him that the [International] Institute was organized 
and launched. The American Country Life Association 
desires to do honor to David Lubin and to reinforce the 
great ideal for which he labored—a recognition of the need 
that both governments and organizations of farmers shall 
co-operate across national boundaries for the betterment 
of the rural populations of the entire world.” An inter- 
esting interpretation of the life and work of David Lubin 
appeared in the novel by H. G. Wells entitled The World 
of William Clissold. The chapter on David Lubin is 
described by well-informed persons as historically accu- 
rate. The International Institute of Agriculture is a 
center of information on farming throughout the world. 
It publishes several periodicals which digest publications 
on agriculture produced in the different countries. It 
has encouraged some international research, including the 
first world census of agriculture, now under way. An 
international farm census was one of the dreams of 
David Lubin. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield spent most of the year in India 
as Counsellor on Rural Work of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and has issued a report on The Christian 
Mission in Rural India which will be reviewed shortly in 
this SERVICE. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund reported in its Quarterly 
Bulletin issued in October, plans for a rural health experi- 
ment in China, under the auspices of the Mass Education 
Movement in China, with the aid of a grant from the 
Milbank Fund. In the area chosen for the demonstration 
is a population of 400,000 without one trained physician, 
90 per cent of them illiterate. 

The international situation is a matter of especial con- 
cern to farmers during this time of depression. Some of 
their international markets have been seriously affected. 
Competent technicians have known for a long time that 
the prospects of export trade in agricultural products are 
not bright. Moreover, our present tariff policy, accord- 
ing to most economists, cannot possibly benefit the great 
majority of farmers in this country. 


Tue Capper AWARD 


Arthur C. Capper, United States Senator from Kansas 
and a publisher of agricultural periodicals, has established 
the Capper Award for Distinguished Service to Agricul 
ture. The award of $5,000 will be made annually by a 
board of judges. In 1930, the recipient was Professor 
Stephen M. Babcock, venerable scientist of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, thus honored for his invention of 
a milk tester which has meant much to dairymen every. 
where. In announcing the award Senator Capper said: 
“My objective is to provide a concrete expression of 
gratitude to some of the people who make contributions 
of national importance to American agriculture and to 
assist in stimulating public appreciation of unusually 
fine service to our basic industry.” 


Tue Country Lire MovEMENT 


“It seems that the forces of rural social welfare, of 
rural economics and political science have at last joined 
hands in a determined alliance for a worthy country life 
in America.” This statement appears in Farm Popul 
tion and Rural Life Activities, published quarterly by 
the federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in a de- 
scription of the annual national conference held by the 
American Country Life Association. This year’s session 
dealt with standards of living, in which increasing inter- 
est is shown by farmers and their professional servants, 
The widespread emphasis on standards has_ brought 
changes both in the ideology and in the strategy of organ- 
ized farm groups. A determination among farm leaders 
to arouse a desire for better ways of living, and to work 
for the achievement of a higher standard, means a change 
in methods of teaching which promises much for the 
enrichment of country life. Much remains to be done 
in the way of research, education and social action, before 
our programs of rural improvement will become properly 
effective and will render a worthy service to the large 
rural sections of the population. 


SomE GENERALIZATIONS 


Developments in agriculture in the United States may 
be better understood through some generalizations made 
recently by Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an address before the Institute of 
Rural Affairs at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

“Agriculture is and has been the occupation of the yeo- 
man type. .. . Agriculture has always been, still is in fact, 
and probably always will be, an occupation of moderate 
economic reward. Manual labor in farming is mixed with 
intellectual effort... . Farming is hardly compatible with 
the highly specialized aptitude of genius, whether of 4 
scientific, artistic, or ethical nature. . . . Moderation is the 
keynote of agriculture. ... The farmer takes his pleasute 
in small doses as he goes along in connection with his 
routine life.’ The yeoman “creates a society whost 
flower is the family... . The values of farm life and 
labor are conditioned by a mode of experience” which 
differs markedly from the modern temper of the cities 
“The farmer’s slow acceptance of social reforms grows 
out of his determination to preserve his main qual 
ties... .” These statements, we believe, present a true 
conception of the functions of rural groups in society 
and of the social values of ruralism. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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